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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


What a Bird Lover Saw and Did. 

The other day I noticed outside the upper win- 
dow of a small house a cage with a newly cap- 
tured thrush wildly beating its poor wings against 
the bars in the vain attempt to join its mate, who 
on the outside of the cage was also fluttering and 
chirping, and evidently trying, though in vain, 
to rescue the poor little captive. 

No doubt the second bird had seen its mate 
captured, and had followed it to this house, and 
now both birds were breaking their little hearts. 
I watched them for some time, and felt so sorry 
that I called at the house, bought bird and cage, 
and to the astonishment of the late owner, opened 
the cage-door, and never felt more pleased with 
myself than when both thrushes, with glad 
chirrups, soared upwards and out of sight.—Z. M. 
The Little Animals’ Friend 


One of Many. 

Not one of Fortune’s favored ones, not even a 
suffering child of humanity; only an unfortunate 
kitten,—but so pathetic its story, that it may 
touch someone’s heart, and make some other 
kitten’s lot in life less miserable. 

The surroundings were well-fitted for pleasure, 
not for the bit of pathos to take place in their 
midst. The sky was of Heaven’s deepest blue, 
and its glory was brightly reflected in the gleam- 
ing waters of Lake Constance, which almost en- 
close the old town of Bregenz, capital of the 
Voralberg, in Austria. 
ing high over town and lake like mighty, pro- 
tecting arms, are the pine covered peaks, and 
ranges of the Bregenzerwald; and still farther 
in the distance, higher, and more irregular in 
outline, rise the snow-capped Alps of Switzer- 
land. In the foreground, were narrow streets, 
intersecting, and obstructing each other with no 
evident purpose, yet giving more of old-time 
character to the scene; quaint buildings of varied 
size and architecture, but mostly of stone, show- 
ing seams and stains of age; once gaily painted 
with pictures descriptive of time, and country, 
but now almost obliterated, and showing little 
sign of artistic merit. 


Circling about, and ris- ° 


At unexpected corners, in gardens, and even 
on some of the older houses were holy shrines, 
testifying by their decorations of fresh flowers 
that they still were held in reverence, and regard; 
though time, in most cases, had dealt less kindly 
with them, and their only beauty lay in signif- 
icance, not in sight. 

Showing no evidences of fear, doves, and birds 
in large numbers mingled freely with pedestrians, 
and their fourfooted companions on street and 
sidewalk. Rarely is an Austrian—man, woman, 
or child—seen without a dog, big or little, pure- 
blooded or mongrel; and these animals, as well 
as the feathered inhabitants of the town give 
indication of care and affection. 

Yet one wee creature—the homeless kitten— 
had no friend. Passers-by regarded it with in- 
difference. Even the dogs sniffed, and then 
passed along not considering this helpless mite 
worth their notice. With scarcely a sign of life it 
sat on the hot pavement, head drooping, eyes 
partially closed, and mute. 

Finally at the sound of friendly greeting the 
eyes were slowly raised; the head slightly lifted; 
but no sound came from the little creature. No , 
utterance from human lips could have spoken 
more plainly of absolute misery, and hopeless- 
ness, than the motionless attitude and drooping 
head of that forlorn animal,—America’s house- 
hold pet. But there, in that quaint, old hill- 
side town, out of all the well-fed, and cared-for 
creatures, that little kitten was starving. 

It had no strength left to look for nourishment; 
hardly the strength to ery; although after re- 
peated soft strokes, and gentle murmurings of 
sympathy, the hopeless animal gave a low ery, so 
pathetic that it might have touched even the 
hardened way-farers. 

Gently the tiny creature was lifted, and laid 
against the breast of its friend. Not a move- 
ment was there of the limbs; they laid as they 
were placed; but the head slowly moved until 
the face rested against its pillow, and’ the poor, 
forlorn kitten searched for the nourishment of 
which it had been robbed. 

This was secured as quickly as possible and 
that wee kitten had no further need; but in our 
own fair land, where this dumb animal has more 
friends, there are suffering ones to be found, and 
helped while yet there is time.—GErRTRUDE 
EASTMAN PERKINS. 
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The Chained Dog. 

I never realised the sufferings of a dog that 
is continually chained until one evening a kind 
Band of Mercy boy brought to my door an es- 
caped prisoner. He was a large middle-aged 
dog that had either been cast adrift, or had 
broken free from his cruel chain. Rheumatism 


and lack of exercise had stiffened his body until - 


he walked with difficulty. The joints of his 
front legs had great callous places on them and 


~ one of these had broken out into a sore. His 
~ tail was rubbed and ragged looking, and also 


had callous places on it, when it should have 
been a beautiful plume, for he was a long-haired 
dog. He was in so much pain that even upon 
the bed I made for him he could not rest long 
together, but whined softly and moved contin- 
ually. If he could have told the story of his 
prison life, I feel sure that it would be helpful to 
those of his kind which are being chained to a 
lifelong misery. 


Captive Animals. 

We deliberately break the heart of every 
menagerie animal we capture, for we break his 
spirit in thwarting the strongest yearnings of 
his wild, roving nature. Captivity creates an 
unceasing discord within him, cruel in the ex- 
treme. Every instinct of his powerful being is 
set at cross-purposes. We do this cowardly 
thing for our own base ends. Urged on by sel- 
fishness and greed, we outwit creatures by cun- 
ning, often stooping to the most inhuman and 
barbarous methods in defiance of every law of 
mercy and of every moral principle. Yet we 
pretend to be a Christian people. When the un- 


happy wild creature is caught we condemn him 
to a fate from which the boldest of ourselves 
would shrink with dread and horror; for the 
cry of every living creature, human or not, is for 
freedom, for natural rights, for liberty. Let wild 
beasts be killed mercifully and humanely when 
necessary. Let us have stuffed specimens if the 
young must be taught—not the pitiful languish- 
ing prisoners whose piteous faces behind the 
bars are a blot on our civilization and a reproach 
to our religion.—EpItH CARRINGTON. 


Training the Lion. 

Half a dozen times the lion paced up and down, 
declining to take any notice of the intruder. 
And then, when his back was turned as he went 
down the cage, Collins stepped directly in the 
way of his return path and stood still. Coming 
back and finding his way blocked, Hannibal did 
not roar. His muscular movements sliding each 
into the next like so much silk of tawny hide, 
he struck at the obstacle that confronted his 
way. But Collins, knowing ahead of the lion 
what the lion was going to do, struck first, with 
the broom-handle rapping the beast on its tender 
nose. Hannibal recoiled with a flash of snarl 
and flashed back a second sweeping stroke of his 
mighty paw. Again he was anticipated, and 
the rap on his nose sent him into recoil. 

“Got to keep his head down—that way lies 
safety,’ the master-trainer muttered in a low, 
tense voice. ‘‘Ah, would you? ‘Take it, then.” 

Hannibal, in wrath, crouching for a spring, 
had lifted his head. The consequent blow on 
his nose forced his head down to the floor, and 
the king of beasts, nose still to the floor, backed 
away with mouth-snarls and throat-and-chest 
noises. 

“Follow up,’ Collins enunciated, himself 
following, rapping the nose again sharply and 
accelerating the lion’s backward retreat. 

‘““Man is the boss because he’s got the head 
that thinks,’’ Collins preached the _ lesson; 
‘and he’s just got to make his head boss his 
body, that’s all, so that he can think one thought 
ahead of the animal, and act one act ahead. 
Watch me get his goat. He ain’t the hard case 
he’s trying to make himself believe he is. And 
that idea, which he’s just starting, has got to be 
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taken out of him. The broomstick will do it. 
Watch.” 

He backed the animal down the length of the 
cage, continually rapping at the nose and keeping 
it down to the floor. 

“Now I’m going to pile him into the corner.” 

And Hannibal, snarling, growling, and spitting, 
ducking his head and with short pawstrokes try- 


ing to ward off the insistent broomstick, backed. 


obediently into the corner, crumpled up his hind- 
parts, and tried to withdraw his corporeal body 
within itself in a pain-urged effort to make it 
smaller. And always he kept his nose down 
and himself harmless for a spring. In the thick 
of it he slowly raised his nose and yawned. 
Nor, because it came up slowly, and because 


Collins had anticipated the yawn by being one. 


thought ahead of Hannibal in Hannibal’s own 
brain, was the nose rapped. 

“That’s the goat,’’? Collins announced, for the 
first time speaking in a hearty voice in which 
was no vibration of strain. ‘‘When a lon 
yawns in the thick of a fight, you know he ain’t 
crazy. He’s sensible. He’s got to be sensible, 
or he’d be springing or lashing out instead of 
yawning. He knows he’s licked, and that yawn 
of his merely says: ‘I quit. For the love of 
Mike leave me alone. My nose is awful sore. 
I’d like to get you, but Iean’t. Dll do anything 
you want, and I’ll be dreadful good, but don’t 
hit my poor, sore nose.’. But man is the boss, 
and he can’t afford to be so easy. Drive the 
fesson home that you’re boss. Rubitin. Don’t 
stop when he quits. Make him swallow the 
medicine and lick the spoon. Make him kiss 
your foot on his neck, holding him down in the 
dirt. Make him kiss the stick that’s beaten 
him. Watch!” ete.—From ‘ Michael” by Jack 
LONDON. 


Worthy of Thought. 

He was just an old bay work horse, but he had 
the pity of all the animal lovers on a town-going 
street car the other morning, as he lay between 
the sidewalk and the ear track. 

He was unconscious of the fact that he was 
holding back a string of motor cars. Marks of 


ill-fitting harness had worn the hair off his thin 
shoulders, and his spiked shoes told of battles on 
slippery hills. | : 

Maybe the rope burn on his hind feet came 
when he lived ina country town and belonged to 
someone who cared enough for him to tie him out 
in the sunny side yard to eat blue grass. His pa- 
tient eyes were closed; some of his sympathizers 
on the street car hoped he was dead, for most dray 
horses in Kansas City lead hard lives. 

He could not qualify as a war horse, this thin 
old bay with the rope-burn scar. Across the 
street from where he fell was a picture on a bill- 
board of six dashing artillery horses tearing down 
a steep hill guided by khaki clad arms. It’s a 
thrilling picture, but maybe those stalwart war 
chargers were no braver than the poor old fellow 
who died with his “‘boots on” trying, perhaps, 
to deliver coal to some person who really was 
suffering for it—Kansas City Star. 


A Better Witness. 

A driver who had been brought before the 
court charged with cruelty to animals admitted 
that he had driven a galled mule, but demanded ' 
acquittal on the testimony of a veterinarian who 
declared that the sore on the mule’s back did not 
pain the animal in the least. The judge listened 
to the long technical opinion, says Case and 
Comment, and then asked where the mule was. 
When he heard that it was harnessed to a wagon 
that stood in front of the court house, he ad- 
journed the court for five minutes. 

He took his cane and proceeded to the street, 
went up to the mule and with the end of his cane 
gently touched the sore spot on the animal’s 
back. The mule promptly tried to kick the 
dashboard off the wagon. Once again the judge 
touched the sore spot with his cane and the mule 
responded as before. 

The judge returned to the bench and ordered 
the prisoner to appear before him. 

“With all due respect to the expert testimony 
vou have introduced in your behalf to show that 
the mule’s back does not pain him, I will fine you 
fifty dollars,’ announced the judge; “I asked 
the mule if the sore hurt him, and he said it did.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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STORIES FOR OLD. 
AND YOUNG 


Faithful Unto Death. 


The story of a homing pigeon that, at the cost 
of its own plucky little life, saved the lives of six 
starving British airmen, adrift for four days in 
the North Sea, is told by Canadian Flight-Com- 
mander R. Leckie, D.S.C., in a letter to his uncle, 
of Indian Grove, Toronto. 

The flight-commander, who had a seaplane, 
described his engagement with hostile raiding 
aircraft over the North Sea. At the end he 
came down in the sea, between fifty and seventy- 
five miles from land, and picked up the crew of 
an aeroplane which had dropped owing to engine 
failure. His boat had been riddled with shrap- 
nel, and the seaplane would not rise again. The 
flight commander continues :— 

I will not describe to you the horror of the days 
that followed, days spent in “watchful waiting”’ 
and nights in duty watches. No food at all, and 
water at the rate of one egg-cupful each per day 
until the small allowance gave out, then the muck 
from the engine radiators. All the while the sea- 
plane gradually broke up. Also we were com- 
pelled to bale incessantly to keep afloat. During 
this time our base was quite unaware of our fate, 
though pilots were sent out searching for us. 
Looking for the proverbial needle in a haystack 
is a small job compared to the hopelessness of 
searching for a seaplane in the North Sea when 
the visibility is low and one has not the least idea 
in which direction to search. 

Most long-distance patrol seaplanes carry 
homing pigeons. I had four of them, and it is to 
the splendid endurance of one of these birds that 
six men to-day owe their lives. I landed on a 
Wednesday and released a pigeon at once, carry- 
ing a message to the base giving our position and 
cause of troubles. On Thursday a second bird 
was released carrying a similar message. On 
Friday morning a third bird was sent, and know- 
ing that we could not last much longer, our re- 
maining pigeon was released on Friday afternoon, 
carrying an §.0.5. signal. 

The first three pigeons failed to reach England, 


but the fourth was a winner. When I released 
him thete was a strong west wind blowing; also 
fog. 

In spite of these adverse conditions, and also in 
spite of the fact that he must have been suffering 
like ourselves from hunger and thirst, the pigeon 
struggled over fifty odd miles of sea without a 
landmark or without a rest. He failed to reach 


.his loft, but, reaching the English coast about 


twenty miles north of our base, picked out a 
coast-guard station, and fluttering into the court- 
yard, fell dead from exhaustion. 

At the cost of his own life he delivered his mes- 
sage, and thus saved ours—we were picked up 
by H. M. 8. — the next day. 

In a glass case hung in the wardroom may be 
seen a very pretty stuffed pigeon, beneath a little 
plate bearing this inscription: “‘A very gallant 
gentleman.” 


‘‘Teddy’’: a War Hero. 

Teddy is a hero of the great war, and although 
he goes by an English name, he is a Belgian dog. 
He was in the Belgian Machine Gun Corps at the 
beginning of the war, and in the fighting line at 
the time when the Germans first besieged Bel- 
gium. With another dog beside him he carried a 
gun upon his back, as is the manner of the Belgian 
Artillery. He saw much to terrify him, and the 
dog at his side was killed. 

Teddy managed to get loose and found his way 
into the trenches, where he attached himself to a 
British officer. Being of a most affectionate 
nature, he so endeared himself to his new master 
that when Lieutenant 8. became wounded and 
eventually sent to England, his wish was to bring 
the dog with him, and he was granted permission. 
On the journey home, and after, Teddy was 
coveted by not a few, but his master refused to 
sell him. 

He is now comfortably settled in an English 
home, and Mrs. Otway, to whom Lieutenant 8. 
presented him, is devoted to her pet. His pre- 
sentation came about in rather a curious manner. 
Lieutenant S. went to a shop in Hove to purchase 
cigarettes, taking his dog with him. 

Teddy, who is extremely human, “told his 
master” as the young officer expressed it, that 
he would like to remain there, and to belong to 
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the owner of the shop; and thus he became Mrs. 
Otway’s possession. She has gradually taught 
him English, for when he arrived he at first did 
not understand anything that she said to him, 
and he has also learnt that to bark is not a for- 
bidden privilege. 

In the service the dogs are trained never to 
bark, for fear of giving information to the enemy. 
On one occasion, not long after his arrival at his 
new home, he uttered a short half bark, and hav- 
ing done so, he became petrified with fear and 
trembled from head to foot. It was only after 
much caressing and reassuring that he was made 
to understand that he had not committed any 
very grevious offence. 

At the sound of troops marching past, the dog 
becomes ill and miserable, and remains so for 
hours after; so much so that his thoughtful 
owner now, at the approaching sound, covers 
over his ears so that he shall not hear the drums. 
Poor Teddy must have seen and gone through a 
great deal which must have been acute suffering 
to a dog of his sensitive and affectionate nature. 
—From The Animals’ Guardian. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


A Visit from Wild Deer. 
An account of an experiment in feeding these 
timid animals: ' 
We have recently had a new (to us) experi- 
ence and I want to tell your readers about it: it 
is the visit to our cottage of a small herd of deer. 
On account of the severe winter we experi- 
enced, and the continued snowstorms when, for 
days at a time, the snow lay on the ground in 
great drifts, the deer that inhabit this (South) 
Mountain have been unable to find food in suffi- 
cient quantity to keep them from starving. 
Accordingly, they have been compelled to ven- 
ture nearer to civilization than is their. usual 
wont. It was this fact that led them to range 
near our house and, together with the odor of po- 
tatoes I had strewn in the rows of my potato field, 
to come down into our yard for their daily meals. 
During the bitter cold of last winter many of 
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the potatoes stored in our cellar froze and, with 
the coming of the first warm days, the tubers 
began to heat and then rot. Fearing for the 
health of my family, I sorted out the good ones 
and threw the others out in the rows to be plowed 
under lateron. These evidently emitted an odor 
that was attractive to the deer for, in a very few 
days, they began to stray down through the 
heavy-wooded forest that lies back of our place 
and to creep into the yard in the early morning 
and late evening when no one was stirring about 
the place. 

From our sitting room windows we could see 
them reconnoitering. First, one that was more 
brave and bold than the others ventured to jump 
the wire fence. Seeing his evident enjoyment of 
the toothsome potatoes, one and then another 
came down into the rows and began to munch 
the tubers. 

But it was not the hasty, venturesome spirit 
that characterizes other animals. The deer 
would take a step forward and then, with pricked 
ears and eyes that roved in every direction, they 
waited to see if any danger threatened. Finding 
none, they advanced farther and farther until » 
they were actually feeding in our yard! 

About that time, another snow-storm, of even 
greater staying power, visited this section and 
for days the drifts lay in the yard. We did not 
see our friends for nearly a week and began to 
wonder whether they were finding any food. 
But when the storm passed we saw the deer 
cautiously picking their way down through the 
white-carpeted wood, nosing their way along as 
though trying to find a past-remembered trail. 
Finding it, they again pawed through the snow 
for their meals. 

Other potatoes were placed in the field to 
tempt their appetites and now we look for them 
every morning and evening. From a small be- 
ginning of two venturesome deer we now see 
five or six huddled together pawing away the 
last vestige of the snow and rooting, hog-fashion, 
in the soft earth to get those that were left in 
the ground when the last potatoes were har- 
vested. 

These deer have begun to learn that we are 
their friends and, while they continue to watch 
the house and road in each direction, they do not 
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seem to fear the sight of our children’s faces at 
the windows nor yet, when the evening lights 
appear in our home, the shadows of the members 
of the family moving about in the room.—ALAN 
PreEssLtEY Wiuson, Mont Alto, Pa. 


Tom Lawson of frenzied finance fame, 
says The Woman’s National Daily, has a weak- 
ness for elephants. It can hardly be called a 
small weakness, though he is said to have some 
very small pachyderms in his collection. In his 
apartment there are hundreds of little and big 
figures of elephants. There are bronze figures 
three feet tall, and from that down to tiny tusk- 
ers of ivory an inch high. There are single ele- 
phants, and pairs and groups of them. Some 
standing, some lying, and others in poses sug- 
gestive of the trained animals of the circus 
arena. He has several pieces showing whole 
trains of elephants crossing bamboo bridges, or 
trailing along roadways. Some of his unique 
pieces show elephants at work, “piling teak,’’ 
as Kipling has it. <A caller on Mr. Lawson saw 
nearly 300 elephants, of ivory, wood, iron, 
bronze and other material, even of cork, and a 
few little ones of gold and silver—all in a room 
~ not over 15 feet square. In answer to a ques- 
tion as to why all these elephants, Mr. Lawson 
said: ‘Oh, I don’t know. I have always been 
interested in elephants, and I have standing 
orders for anything new or peculiar in that line. 
I am continually getting something new. You 
see there are never two elephants alike; that 
is part of the fascination for me. An elephant 
in real life is such a big, wise, calm, knowing 
sort of a creature. You couldn’t imagine a man 
being foolish or small in the presence of one of 
them. An elephant, to my mind, compels a 
man to be decent and respect himself; to be 
earnest and sincere. Now look at that big 
fellow over there in the corner. A man simply 
couldn’t stand before a mirror and pose while 
he twirled his mustache, with those eyes, even 
if they are of bronze, fixed upon him.” 


Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, who was one of the 
first members of the Animal Rescue League, 
passed on to the Better Land last month, leaving 
a generous bequest, to the League. 
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Pine Riper, August 4.—It is a questionable 
pleasure, to have robins build their nests near 
your house. The chirp, chirp of the English 
sparrow is tiresome; the monotonous repetition 
of the song (if it can be called a song) of the red- 
eyed vireo becomes almost unbearable, when 
heard for hours in your trees day after day; but 
to a sensitive bird-lover, these sounds of bird 
life are cheerful when compared with the sharp, 
agonized cries of a worried robin. 

However occupied I may be in my writing or 
in conversation, I spring up with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘What’s the matter with the robins now!”’ 
and rush out of doors to see if a gray squirrel is in 
the tree, or a sparrow hawk in sight, or a neigh- 
bor’s cat sitting under the bushes near the bunga- 
low, but it is very seldom I find any reason for 
the robins’ frantic call for help. 

For several days in succession, just after sunset, 
when daylight was growing dim and the robins 
ought to have been going to their rest, a great 
clamor arose in the cedars near the bungalow. 
“Perhaps a young robin has fallen out of the 
nest,’ I said the first time I heard this and I went 
out and made a thorough search of the shrubbery; 
but no living creature was in sight—not even the 
very thin, shadow of a cat that I had seen in a 
neighbor’s field that day, a cat so thin that it 
hardly bore out the theory of our ornithologists, 
who claim that cats in the country are fed up on 
birds. 
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I went again the second night, and thought 
that Iscareda squirrel out of a tree, for the robins 
soon ceased their cries. Then with the third 
night came another alarm. ‘‘ Robins are always 
worrying about something, ’”’ the man-of-the-bun- 
galow said. ‘‘They will keep you running if you 
go out every time you hear them fretting.” 
But the cries arose to a scream and I darted out 
the back door, ran down the path a little way, 
and looked up into a cedar tree close by the path. 
There I saw something on a branch resembling a 
kitten’s head, its little ears standing up very 
straight on a dark, round head. ‘‘Surely there 
cannot be a kitten up that tree,” I said to my- 
self, and approached nearer, when I discovered a 
small owl sitting on a branch, quite undisturbed 
either by the robins’ cries, or my approach. 

I hastened back into the bungalow and called 
to the man-of-the-bungalow,—‘‘Come out and 
T’ll show you what is the matter with the robins!”’ 
He went with me to the tree. The owl still sat 
there. The robins ceased their cries of ‘‘ Danger! 
Danger!” apparently feeling safe now that: we 
had appeared. As we stood looking at the owl 
he made a sudden dart down into the grass close 
to our little tool house, where we have reason to 
believe the field mice that occasionally get into 
the bungalow, live and flourish. 

“He is after the mice,’’ said the man-of-the- 
bungalow. ‘‘We won’t disturb him in his good 
work.’”? Whether our appearance alarmed the 
owl, or the robins are ceasing to fear him, I do 
not know, but at all events, we have heard no 
alarm cries from the robins since that night. 

The robins are gradually gathering in numbers 
around our place. We had a good many at the 
beginning of the season and they built their nests 
in the grape arbor, and the honeysuckle vines 
and the orchard, but now the word has gone forth 
that not only are there two grape arbors, one of 
them well hung with bunches of little green 
grapes which by and by we hope will ripen, but 
there are a number of wild cherry trees hung 
full of cherries, which are just beginning to turn 
black, and what a feast the robins will have! 

We may be able to save a few grapes—if they 
ever ripen—I was counting on having a dozen or 
two glasses of jelly for the Annual Fair of the 
League, but the robins are early risers. I heard 


them talking over their affairs about half past 
five this morning, and we have not the heart to 
do anything to drive them away. 

Sometimes, in my desperate fight with insects 
that ruin our garden—a losing fight—I wonder 
how much the birds really do accomplish in the 
way of destroying harmful insects. The robin’s 
principal food before cherries ripen is worms, and 
we are told that angle worms are useful in our 
gardens. We have so many robins, and yet so 
many dreadful insects flourishing right under 
their very bills, that I can’t believe the robins 
help us very much. 

I was looking one day at a group of privet 
bushes which I have been trying to train into a 
certain shape for my ‘‘dog memorial” in Pine 
Ridge Cemetery, when I discovered to my sur- 
prise that some of the leaves were perforated 
with holes. ‘‘I thought the privet was free from 
all insect pests,’”’ I said to Mr. Gleghorn, the 
builder of the dog’s memorial tablet, who was 
going about the cemetery with me examining the 
trees and shrubs. ‘‘I wonder what has got hold 
of this bush,” I continued. 

‘Here is the trouble,’”’ Mr. Gleghorn said, , 
breaking off a little twig and handing it to me. 

On this twig, fastening the leaves together, was 
the finest web I ever saw. In the middle of the 
web was a small round white ball, and around 
this ball or coming out of it were hundreds of 
the tiniest imaginable gray spiders, which began 
to string down to the ground as I held the twig. 

After safely disposing of this large family, I 
stepped around to the other side of the bush and 
took hold of the branches to look for another 
spider family, when out flew a little bird, almost 
striking against my hand, and opening the bush 
we found a beautiful nest with three eggs in it. 

We had been planning to dig round the bush 
and trim it, but I said, —‘‘ We will postpone the 
work here and leave this bird in peace, although 
it is rather aggravating to find an insect-eating 
bird nesting a close neighbor to the destructive 
little spider.” Later on, this little bird was seen 
by Mr. Gleghorn, who was working not far away, - 
to fly out of the bush with two little ones, and 
to-day I saw the nest there with one unbroken 
egg left in it. 

What this bird was, I do not know, as she flew - 
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away so quickly, but the eggs were distinctly 
greenish blue, or bluish green, and I will show 
the nest now that it is vacated to any visitor to 
Pine Ridge who would like to see it. It was cer- 
tainly interesting to find this little marble palace 
of the spiders enclosed in fine lace net work, and 
close by it the finely wrought nest, most carefully 
built, of a little bird. 

This bird may have been a cat bird, as it built 


_ -in a bush and had clear greenish blue eggs. It 


flew so quickly I could not tell its color, but got 
the impression that it was a smaller bird. The 
robin and the cat bird are the only birds who 
have clear greenish blue eggs, according to my 
bird book, and this was not a robin’s nest I am 
certain. 

I thought I was going to have a wonderful dis- 
play of nasturtiums. They came up well on 
each side of the path leading to the bungalow, 
then began to show a handsome variety of colors, 
but when I went out to pick a bunch of them I 
found the stems covered with a small, nasty 
black insect that make the flowers impossible to 
handle. I have had nasturtiums every year, but 
this is the first time I have had them covered with 
' the black aphis, if this is what it is. 

My border of phlox has a sort of blight on the 
leaves that has nearly ruined the plants, and the 
blossoms are quite unsatisfactory. Is the world 
all going wrong? 

Charles Dudley Warner wrote, ‘‘I am more and 
more impressed as the summer goes on with the 

inequality of man’s fight with Nature. 
— “This talk of subduing Nature is pretty mitch 
nonsense. I do not intend to surrender in the 
midst of the summer’s campaign, yet I cannot 
but think how much more peaceful my relations 
would now be with the primal forces, if I had let 
_ Nature make this garden according to her own 


== notion.”’ 


I have just looked up the spider in Emerton’s 

“‘Common Spiders,”’ and find that it belongs to 
the genus ‘“‘erigone,”’ but I can’t say that I feel 
any better for making this discovery. It does- 
n’t restore my beautiful green leaves. The 
“marble palace”’ was an “egg cocoon.”’ 

Pine Rinaz, August 8.—Looking back at my 
complaints about my garden, they seem very 
trifling in view of the real tragedies of life. 


¢é 


In the 
In the evening it is cut 


Surely man ‘‘cometh up like a flower. 
morning it flourisheth. 
down and withereth.”’ 

When Harriet, my housekeeper, went up to 
her room last evening she carried with her, as is 
her custom, one of our daily papers. Soon after 
she went up I heard a cry from the head of the 
stairs, ‘Oh, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Smith, my brother 
is killed!”’ I hastened up to her room and seized 
the paper from her trembling hands and there 
under “ Killed in Action,’’ was the name Sergeant 
Geo. L. Heath. There was a long list of ‘‘ casual- 
ties,” and I thought how many of these names 
meant a heart piercing wound to some mother, 
wife, sister or sweetheart, just as it had to the 
weeping girl in the bungalow. 

What could I say to her? What can we say 
when such unspeakably sad events occur? All I 
could say were commonplace words to express 
my sympathy. The only comfort I could offer 
was that he is through with all suffering and died 
face to the foe, a hero’s death.—So has the dark 
shadow of the war, the shadow of death—fallen 
upon the bungalow. In this tragedy of the war 
we must all try to say with Mrs. Browning in De 
Profundis :— 


“For us,—whatever’s undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest, what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood, 
Only the Good discerns the good. 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 


“‘T praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on: 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost. 
With emptied arms and treasure lost. 
I thank Thee while my days go on. Ane x 


LEAGUE NEWS. 


coal AND NOTES seal 
To Our Subscribers 

Owing to the increased cost of paper and print- 
ing we are obliged in order to cover expenses to 
advance the subscription price of our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS to 60 cents a year. We feel 
sure that our subscribers will gladly pay this 
very moderate increase. 

During the month of August the League 
received and humanely cared for 361 dogs, 3,957 
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cats and 34 horses; 79 dogs and 27 cats were 
placed in homes; 13 dogs and 4 cats were re- 
stored to their owners. 


We should be grateful to subscribers who are 
returning to the city if they will notify us where 
to address this magazine. 

As the time has arrived for people to begin to 
return to the city, we urge our readers to do 
everything in their power to prevent families 
from leaving their cats behind them. If a cat is 
left, please notify the League at once. Our 
leaflet, ‘‘Don’t Leave Your Cat to Starve,” will 
be sent to any one who wishes to give it to a 
family that they think is in danger of committing 
this crime. 

The summer always brings a heavy burden of 
work on the League. Continually women who 
consider themselves very humane, allow litters 
of kittens to live and make efforts to find homes 
for them instead of putting them to death when 
they are first born. This is cruelty, for it in- 
creases the number of cats that finally fall into 
the hands of indifferent, irresponsible and cruel 
men and women. 

One day in August, one of our agents spent an 
hour getting a cat and five kittens that had been 
thrown down an open sewer alive. We could get 
no clue to who had done this cruel deed, but some 
children came to the League and reported that 
they had seen a woman thrusting the cat and 
kittens down the sewer. 

An empty house was visited by a woman who 
found three dying kittens in the attic in a box 
crowded under the eaves. An agent was sent 
at once to the place but could not find the mother 
cat. 

Another cat was brought to the League with a 
string tied so tightly around its leg it was cutting 
into the flesh. 

There is great need of humane education in 
our schools. Many other states have succeeded 
in getting a law passed for this, and we cannot 
understand why it should be so difficult to 
introduce it in the schools of Massachusetts. 
Certainly there is great need of it. 


There must be a sad history connected with one 
of the horses we have had at our Home of Rest 
in Dedham. He was purchased from a junk 
pedlar, who said he bought him from a cab 
driver, and the cab driver claimed he was the 
fastest cab horse in Boston. He was old, his 
teeth were going, and he was tender in his fore 
feet so we were able to get possession of him for 
seven dollars. He was put out in a paddock at 
Pine Ridge. It was probably years since he had 
been free from harness out in the open field, and 
this freedom recalled days gone by when he must 
have been a hunter and was very likely exhibited 
in horse shows, for he gave one surprised toss of 
his head, then started on a lively run, and before 
he could be stopped jumped over the gate of the 
paddock. He cleared the top rail but came down 
on his knees. Fortunately he was not hurt, but 
after this he was never left without watching in 
the paddock. He would roll, but was too stiff 
to roll over. Had it not been for the high cost of . 
feed we would have kept him all summer, but 
after he had enjoyed a little time of rest and 
plenty he went to the ‘‘ Happy hunting ground,” 
through the medium of the electric stall, which . 
men who have witnessed its action have rightly 
called, ‘‘The House of Blessed Release.” 


Patsy.* 


I picked Patsy up just before dark June 5, 
1904; he was about ten or eleven weeks old. 
He must have been born in March so I have 
always celebrated his birthday about the middle 
of the month. He was going on three legs 
when I found him, as one of his little paws was 
very sore and he was very forlorn and hungry. 
He has always had part of. my bed and has 
resented any other cat coming into my room. 
He has been almost human in his intelligence. 
He reached the weight of 212 pounds, when about 
eight years old, and there he remained until 
about a year ago when he lost a little in the hot 
weather, not enough to matter, so that in his 
picture he looks just as he has looked for years. 

He began to fail last December and has gone 


_* About one week after Miss Starbuck wrote the above 
history of Patsy, he was taken ill and after a week’s illness 
departed this life, 
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Patsy STARBUCK 


down rapidly; I don’t expect to have him long 

now. He is so human in his old age! 
wait for me to lift him up on the bed and chairs. 
A year ago he still played with his tail like a 
kitten. He has been like an alarm clock to me 
for when it was time to get up he would either 
try to pull the bed clothes off, or stand on his 
hind legs, putting his paws on my pillow and 
crying right in my face. 

One morning I was very sleepy and I dreamed 
that I almost fell over a precipice; that I re- 
covered myself and then once more lost my foot- 
ing and fell over a short distance, again recover- 
ing myself only to fall violently over into space. 
I wakened to find that Patsy had pulled the bed 
clothes completely off the bed onto the floor. 
“Wake up and get up and give me my break- 
fast,’ he eried, as he ran into the kitchenette. 
It was Sunday and I did hate to get up but my 
tyrant had spoken. 

Feeble as he is, he still knows a lot; to-day 
he walked as usual to the elevator and waited 
for it to come up, walked into it like a person, 
and got out when we reached the lower hall. 
_He learned to do this soon after I came here to 
live. I could not go out without a crowd gather- 
ing around me—it was like a circus. 

He has always told me when his water cup was 
empty—he would walk up to me, toss his head 
for me to get up and then run to his water cup 
or else to his plate of food telling me plainly he 
did not like his supper. 

Patsy has had wonderful care; my only re- 
gret has been that I have been obliged to keep 
him in so much for the last three years. I 


He will . 


might have taken him for more walks but there 
are a lot of dogs around and he used to get 
unhappy. He led like a dog on a leash. Some- 
times he would get tired and then he would 
roll over on his back and I could not stir him— 
such a crowd as that act would draw! 

As far as I know he has never caught a bird 
although he liked to watch them from the win- 
dow. I have always felt that I could never do 
too much for him to repay him for the comfort 
he was to me when my father died. He has 
always known when I needed sympathy and 
love and he has given it tome. This may sound 
silly but it is true. Animals know. I don’t 
know what I am going to do without him. I 
shall so miss the little cry of welcome on. my ar- 
rival home, but I cannot hope to have him much 
longer—MARGARET STARBUCK. 


Letters. 


With regard to your inquiry of the 3d inst. 
regarding the kitten I took from the League 
April 24, I will say that, so far as I know, the 
little creature is well and happy. 

In case you do not remember the circumstances 
under which I took him I will say that in the 
first place I took him for a friend whom I had 
promised one of my own cat’s kittens, but was 
unable to keep my promise to this friend, as my 
little mother cat bore three daughters and only 
one son, and the male kitten I wished to keep 
myself. 

The League kitten was so very young at the 
time I took him that he had to have special care 
fora time. I regret to say that my little Mopsa 
was not very cordial in her welcome of him at 
first, when he suddenly appeared in the basket 
with her two babies. It was very funny to see 
her look of amazement when she first beheld 
him. She appeared very much bewildered to see 
the little Changeling Child, as I called him, and 
smelled him all over thoroughly from head to 
the tip of his tail, her perplexity seeming to in- 
crease meanwhile. Then she smelled her own 
two offspring in the same manner, then went 
back again to the newcomer, for another thor- 
ough investigation. The poor little fellow was 
equally perplexed, and turned to me, his foster 
mother, for protection and care. I fed him warm 
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milk with a spoon at first but after a day or two 
Mopsa relented and took the little waif to her 
heart, and it was a beautiful and touching sight 
to see the little stranger so beautifully mothered 
as he was by my little gray cat, who has always 
been, in her short span of two years, a most ex- 
emplary and devoted mother. Mopsa was cer- 
tainly good to the little chap, and he appeared to 
love her dearly, and was also very fond of his 
adopted brother and sister, Topsy, both of 
whom were very friendly to him from the first. 

After remaining about two weeks here with 
my cat family he went to his permanent home, 
where he soon ingratiated himself by his win- 
ning ways, and took most kindly to the new 
surroundings. 

With best wishes to the League and its noble 
work, I remain—Yours very truly, LouELLA C. 
POOLE. 


A Prize Essay from a Melrose School. 
KINDNESS TO WILD ANIMALS. 


From the time God said unto Noah, ‘‘ And of 
every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort 
shalt thou bring into the Ark, to keep them alive 
with thee: they shall be male and female,” to the 
present day there have been both domestic and 
wild animals on the earth. 

It is a natural impulse with people to be more 
kind to domestic than wild animals. Kindness 
to wild animals, however, is: quite as essential as 
kindness to those domesticated. 

Sometimes the greatest kindness that can be 
shown to a wild animal is to shoot it. This is 
only when it is caught in a trap or badly 
wounded. 

Many people have hunted and killed, just for 
their own selfish pleasure, certain kinds of our 
animals until some species are nearly extinct. 
Practically all the buffalo left in the country are 
in the zoological gardens. Furthermore, deer 
were being killed in such large numbers, that 
many legislatures were obliged to enact laws 
restricting the shooting of deer to a very: short 
season. 

In spite of the fact that there are such laws, 
and game wardens, paid by the state, to enforce 


them, hundreds of deer are shot every year out 
of season. 

One dark night in July, we looked from a camp 
on the shore of Mooselookmeguntic Lake, and 
saw a light moving in the virgin forest on the 
opposite shore. The light, and an occasional 
echo of a shot told that the poachers were at 
work. They work mostly at night, and use a 
very bright light to blind the deer so they can 
shoot it. There is a standing offer of reward to 
anyone who can convict a poacher. 

We visited Soule Island Camps the next day 
and saw a little fawn, that, we learned, was 
found in the forest where the lights were seen the 
night before. The deer seemed to fascinate us, 
for-we went over to see it many times, and on our 
last visit, in September, found that the deer was 
gone. We asked about it and were told this 
story. ; 

It slept in a boat house and awoke one night 
with the smell of smoke in its nostrils. The 
door was shut so it bounded gracefully through 
the open window and went to the porch where 
the owner was sitting. It went up to him and 
softly rubbed its head on his shoulder. The man 
looked up and saw the roof of his boat house in 
flames. He ran down, quickly unloosed his 
boats, and pushed them into the lake. Just as 
he got out the roof fell in. 

In this case, as in many others, kindness, to 
animals as to men, had its own reward. The 
deer was rewarded with the greatest kindness 
that can be given a wild animal in captivity—its 
freedom.—Emity ELpREDGE, Washington School, 
Melrose, Mass., Grade 7. 


Bunting, A Memory 

Nearly fourteen years ago a wretched-looking, 
rough-coated little dog with a melancholy little 
puppy only a few weeks old was sent by some un- 
known person by express to the Animal Rescue 
League. No explanation why the little dog was 
sent was ever received, but the supposition was 
that some one wished to get rid of the-dog quietly 
and humanely, so sent it to the League. 3 


It happened that Mrs. Anna MacCulloch was © 


visiting the League about the time the dog 
arrived, and her pity for the sad little mother 
and her sad: little baby was so great that she 


Pa * 
oe 
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begged leave to take them to her rooms where 
she was then living with a blind sister and try to 
comfort them up a little. 

_ Fortunate little dogs were they to find such a 


loving friend and kind care. But all the care in 
the world could not save Daisy, the little mother, 
from the bad effects of the neglect she had 
suffered, and she lived only a short five months, 
but there was comfort in knowing that she ended 
her days in peace. 

The puppy was named by his mistress “ Baby 
Bunting”; as he grew older the “Baby” was 
dropped and he became known to a wide circle of 
friends as Bunting. How much comfort he was 
to the lonely, hard-working woman who took 
him into her heart and home can not be told in 
words. The blind sister faded away; the little 
home was broken up, and through all the changes 
that followed Mrs. MacCulloch held firm to one 
thing—she could not be separated from Bunting. 
This little dog was all she had left to her of home 


life. It was not easy to find a place where she 
could take Bunting with her and she passed 
through many a hard time for his sake, but she 
persevered, and for thirteen years and _ six 
months they were never separated, then the 
separation came through death. 

On May 25, after a short illness, Bunting 
passed on into the Great Unknown. It is a 
pleasure to the writer of this little memorial to 
be able to say that for the last five years of 
Bunting’s life Mrs. MacCulloch has had a home 
where there was no hindrance in the way of 
keeping her little companion with her and giving 
him every comfort he needed. His only sorrow 
was the hours when his beloved mistress had to 
leave him to attend to the work she had taken 
up of rescuing other unhappy and forlorn dogs 
and cats, and his greatest joy was when she 
returned and took him in her arms. He was 
gentle and kind to everybody but he loved only 
one. | 

Bunting had no faults, his disposition was 
perfect. Sometimes he showed a little jealousy 
of Skippe, the little old blind dog his mistress 
begged leave to keep in her rooms, or of Baby, 
the frolicsome toy black and tan purchased by 
the writer one bitter cold day from a rough 
looking man on the street and given for safe 
keeping to Mrs. MacCulloch’s tender care with 
the result that she could not let him go out 
again into the cold world. A little jealousy of 
these newcomers, these interlopers, was not 
really a fault, it was human, and it was only 
manifested by an occasional plaintive cry when 
he saw them lifted up in arms that he rightly felt 
belonged to him. 

Skippe and Baby are left, but the ‘‘little old 
man” best beloved of all, lies beneath the sod 
on a shady path in Pine Ridge Cemetery, and of 
him we say with Emerson: 


“What is excellent 
As God lives is permanent; 
Hearts are dust; hearts’ loves remain, 
Hearts’ love shall need thee again.” 


~The Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League will be held the first Monday and 


Tuesday in December at Hotel Vendome. 
Anything useful or ornamental, books, pre- 


to contribute something to this fair. 
serves, pickles, will be acceptable. 


* 


We invite all friends of suffering animals 


AAHAS: 
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MY COUNTRY. 


By GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


A Textbook in Civics and Patriotism for 


Junior High Schools 


NE of the richest rewards of America’s first war year is the awakening spirit 

of patriotic service among American children. ‘To-day they are helping 
the government in a multitude of ways, in Liberty Loans, in the Junior Red 
Cross, in raising crops, and with Thrift Stamps. This is the ‘Children’s Age,” 
and the author of ‘“‘My Country” has written a delightful study which, without 
burdening the pupil with the dry mechanics of civil government, will endow him 
with a new interest in its laws and their administration. The road to intelligent 
patriotism, the means to inspire lasting loyalty —that is ‘‘My Country.”’ 96 cents 


“The Book That Makes Americans” 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass 


There is NO TRUTH 


in the rumor that has got about— 
perhaps intentionally circulated— 
that we have discontinued to man- 
ufacture our well-known foods. 

In spite of great difficulties we have 
been able to fill about 96% of all 
our orders. | 

We have conformed to government 
requirements so that we and our 
customers have helped to conserve 


the supply of food for human beings 
by making and using a special food 
for domestic animals. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 


TOTS eae Write us direct for prices and 
Always Ready For other information. ; 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread]} cpp srps eaten NEWARK N.J. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland Montreal 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 
HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 

Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


| Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established eight years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET z : DEDHAM, MASS. 
Tel. Dedham 352-W 


E DRE REE EIKO oi 
OAKDALE FARM—Dogs Boarded and House Broken 


Kennel yards for exercise. Will call for 
dogs if desired. Best of references. 


MRS. FRANK O. THAXTER 
1331 Central! Street, Stoughton, Mass. Tel. Stoughton 31-8 


BS area ee 
Fifty-Eighth Year 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
HAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W, Lexington, Mass. _ 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


The Story of a Dog 
‘Buttons Bit ”’ 


Copies of this story and picture 
as printed in this magazine 
last month may be purchased, 
and orders sent by mail. Price 
10 cents. A pleasant greeting 
to send the soldiers or your 
friends. 


Ge We THOMPSON & CO., - Musie Dealers 
2B Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


\ 
Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRY F : ; : ; . 19 LamBEeRT AVE. 

Norru End . j : . 389 Norts BENNET STREF1 

SoutH END . F 5 . 109 NoRTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : 2 : ; . 79 Moorgt STREET 

STONEHAM . : F : , 51 MarsBLeE STREET 

West Lynn . ; : ; . 9386 StickNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served é ; i A : : . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917 . : ; : : : ; ; : : 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors . ; : ‘ y : : i ; 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : ; i ; ; : 66,585 
Visitors received ; ; ; ; : ; ; A : : F 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. | 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1917 : ; ; : : : . : 21,096 
Number of animals collected;, = 4 SS ee 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated. : : ; ; 5 ee : : ; me a Ve 8 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 ; ; : : ; : 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 d , : ‘ ; 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 ; ; ; : 3 ; . : 649 
Number of horses given vacations . ; : BS , : : ; : 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
wh» cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For. maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to * 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres., or F. J. Bradlee, Treas., 51 Carver St., Boston 


